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COMPARATIVE HAIGHT OF MOUNTAINS. | Thence they continue through Asia, under the various names of Himma- 
‘laya, Altar, and Taurus, from whose sides a thousand rivers gush forth to 
fertilize the great plateau of India. The Caucasus, the Carpathian, and 
| the Alps, form a continuation of this belt, and terminate at the German 
| Ocean. 
| The United States are traversed bya vhain of mountains, which seem 
to be a branch continuation of the Andes. Rising in the Isthmus of Pana. 
ma, where it is called Cordellera, it extends through Central America, ex- 
hibiting many volcanoes. It then branches off, and connects with the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and the Appalachian or Allegany system 
on the east. The latter extends from Alabama in continuous parallel ran. 
ges to the St. Lawrence. First the Allegany and Blue Ridge at the 
‘south, then the Highlands and Catskills of New-York, and the Green 
' Mountains and White Hills in Vermont and New-Hampshire. 
The Himmalaya or Himelah mountains in Asia, form the highest ele. 
_ vation on the globe, the highest summit being 28,100 feet above the level 
\\of thesea, Next in height arc the Andes of South America, the highest 
| peak 25,400 feet; Mont Blanc, among the Alps; the Peak of Tenneriffe ; 
| Mount Etna, &c. &c., in gradation, till they reach the elevation of only 
1099 feet. The Catskills in our vicinity are 3,800 feet in height. 
Most of the higher elevations are covered with perpetual snow, but the . 
altitude of .this line varies in different countries. The Himalahs are 
covered with ice from about 13,000 feet upwards, whilst some of the Al. 
pine peaks retain the same temperature perpetually as low as 9000 feet. 
|The highest spot ever visited by man is about 14,000, but on the 6th of 
September, 1804, Guy Lussac ascended in a balloon from Paris to: the 
height of 23,000 feet, being 8000 feet above the highest spur of Mont Blanc. 
The highest spot inhabited by manis Antisana, a hamlet situated upon 
Cotopaxi, one of the loftiest volcanoes of the Andes. It is 3800 feet above 
the city of Quito, and 19,150 feet above the level of the sea. Pines grow 
-atthe Equator at the height of 12,000 feet, and lichens and moss are seen 
ashigh as 13,509 feet. Oaks grow atthe height of 9000 feet, and on the 
Poak of 'Tenneriffe, the grape vine bears fruit at an altitude of 9500 feet. 
Among the Andes of South America the traveller may pass, in the 
space of a few days, through every variety of climate, and see almost ev- 
‘ery species of vegetation, from the luxuriant productions of the tropics 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. to the stinted growth of the poles. By this wise distribution of the vege- 
MEOUNTAINS. | table kingdom, through the medium of mountains, the inhabitants of al- 
Upon whatever page in the grees volume of nature we direct our! most every country may be charmed with an endless variety, which could : 
attention, we sce in’ characters not to be misunderstood, the omnipo- | not otherwise be the case, if an interminable prairie spread out its broad 
tence and omniscience of the great Architect of the universe. Eternal} superfice over a whole continent. Thus it is with all inanimate creation ; 
wisdom is everywhere visible, and upon all created things the finger of|) the Deity has so disposed his works that they administer in the highest 
Deity has inscribed his glorious attributes of Power and Benevolence. || possible degree to the mutual benefit of all his creatures of intelligence. 
The towering mountains, those mighty gnomon by which 'Time counts || B. J. Le 
his circling centuries, are monuments of God’s goodness, apparently || 


exercised for the benefit of man. They rear their crests into the re- || CHL GREAT ECLIPSE OF JUNE, 1806. 
. || ‘The following description of the great eclispe of 1806, is from the pen 

of the tropics, and thus serve as refrigerators to attemper for the use || of Mr. E. 8S. Tuomas, the venerable editor of the Cincinnati Evening 
of man those arid regions. They form tlie everlasting fountains of | Post: ‘It was our happiness to be at Providence, (R. I.) when the total 
eclipse of Junc, 1806, took place—the day was perfectly bright—the phe. 
nocsu2aon commenced between 11 and 12 o'clock, and after the sun became 
totally obscured, it remained so for more than half an hour. Its operation 
and the millionaire, their richest equipage and dazzling splendor, and | upon animated nature was truly awfully sublime—the birds flew about in 
|| every direction in evident distress and terror—the domestic fowls ran about 

in all directions, cackling as in fright—horses galloped round their pastures 
nei¢hing, while the horned cattle, which seemed more affrighted than the 
rest, tore up the earth with their hornsand feet in madness. All this uproar 
was followed by the silence of midnight, when the eclipse was complete— 
the birds retired to their resting places—the fowls to their roosts—the hor- 
of Darien into Central America, and with scarcely a single interrup- || 8¢s to their stalls, and the cattle to their mangers—while the stars shone 
tion connect with the Rocky Mountains, thus forming an immense forth in their beauty, and all wasstill. The effect was altogether sublime 
sampart along the western coast of America tor more than 9000 miles, |! and beautiful. Nothing that ever met our eye, before or since, wasequal to it.’ 
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gions of eternal ice, even when their bases rest upon the burning plains | 


our great rivers, and send forth their fertilizing streams to give fresh. | 
freshness and beauty tothe vale and prairie. They are the inexhaust- 
ible store-houses of mineral wealth, and give tothe monarch, the noble, | 


furnish the great family of man with blessings innumerable. {| 

Mountains are found in almost every quarter of the globe, but if we || 
examine tle map carefully we shall find a range of towering clevations |, 
almost surrounding the great Pacific Ocean. This mighty girdle com- 
mences at Patagonia, the mosi southern continental part of America, 
There the lofty Andes commence, and continue through the Isthmus 
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SURPRISES! OR THE RETURN) 
HOME. 
BY MRS. OPIE. 

It is, I believe, a general observation, that as 
one advances in life. persons and scenes recur to 
one’s recollection, which had for a considerable 
number of years been utterly banished from it. 

I know that I am constantly remembering 
names, faces, occurrences, and anecdotes, which 
had seemingly wholly disappeared from my 
memory, and which I welcome again with a 
sort of pensive interest and mournful pleasure, 
because they are associated with recollections of 
those removed from me by the hand of death, 
but who will ever live in my remembrance, un- 
til Tam passed away like them, and ‘ my piace 
here shall know me no more.’ 

In one of these visions of my earliest years, I 
frequently beheld a tall, thin, pale, crippled old 
lady, of some consequence in our country,whom 
my parents greatly respected, and whom, young 
as I was, I had pleasure in visiting; for she a- 
bounded in anecdote, had moreover an agate 
snuff-box set in gold, and also a silver bonbon- 
niere filled with barley sugar, to which I was 
occasionally peri itted to find the way. 

How vividly I can at this moment recall her 
to my mind! I can even hear the thick impe- 
ded tone of her voice ; and the other day I told 
an amusing story, which I am well convinced I 
have heard her relate. Not long ago the fol- 
lowing anecdote passed upon my mind as a long 
forgotten acquaintance; andI cannot but be- 
lieve this dear old lady, in her high-backed chair, 
was the original narrator, though in relating it 
myself, I shall draw, no doubt, almost as much 
on the bank of imagination as on the bank of 
memory. But, be that as it may, I shall ven- 
ture to tell it as it occurs to me, because it tends 
to illustrate the truth of the saying, that ‘a 
prophet has honor everywhere but in his own 
country ;’ and to prove that, at least in former 
times, persons might be even celebrated, court- 
ed, and distinguished in tlie world at large, and 
yet their relations and friends, if residing at a 
distance, might be wholly unconscious both of 
their talents and their renown. 

Once on a time, and when the names of the 
famous and infamous did not travel as far and 
as fast as they now do, for mail coaches were 
not then invented, a young north countryman 
tramped to London, with almost all his wardrobe 
upon his back, and his purse slenderly filled with 
guineas, but his head full of learning, and what 
was better still, with great intellectual powers 
of various kinds. He had also self-denial and 
unwearied industry; and at length, after long 
toiling days and short nights, he found himself 
suddenly raised into opulence, consequence and 
fame, by the successful exertion of his talents, 
and his scientific knowledge, assisted, no doubt, 
by the fortunate circumstances which had called 
them into action. But his health required some 
relaxation, and as his heart yearned towards 
that tender mother wlio had been widowed dur- 
ing his absence, and the brothers and sisters who 
Were grown, since he saw them, out of child- 
hood into maturity, he resolved to indulge him- 
self in a visit to his native mountains; and with 
an eager, impatient heart, he set off on his long 
journey. My hero, whom I shall call William 
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and no doubt enjoyed it; but when he first saw 
his native hills, and was at last welcomed by his 
mother and his family, he felt that there was a 
pleasure in the iadulgence of natural affection, 
far beyond every enjoyment which wealth could 
bestow; and while they hung round his neck, 
and welcomed the long absent wanderer home, 
the joys of family love banished awhile from his 
recollection the pleasures of gratified ambition. 
He soon discovered that his mother was wholly 
ignorant what a celebrated person she had the 
honor of entertaining; and as he travelled with. 
out a servant, and was as plainly dressed asa 
servant at that time of day could venture to be, 
it was not possible fer her even to suspect he 
was a man of property ; and when he produced 
some handsome presents for Herself and his sis- 
ters, she expressed her fears that he had laid out 
more money than was prudent; ‘and though,’ 
added she, ‘I know that thou art well to do in 
the world, and can maintain thyself, still, Willie 
dear, remember to take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.’ Wil- 
lie smiled complacently on this effusion of ma- 
ternal prudence; but perhaps he could not help 
being a little mortified at seeing that he, who 
was somebody in the world’s opinion and esteem, 
was a mere nobody in his mother’s, compared 
with her eldest son Robin, who looked after the 
farm ; and as he had lost his powers of climbing, 
running, wrestling, and breaking ponies, his 
younger brothers and sisters thought him very 
inferior to themselves; but as he was kind and 
generous, and admired them for the abilities 
which he did not possess, he was very soon their 
dear, dear Willie, and they did not know how 
they should ever bear to part again 

Things had gone well with his family, as well 
as himself, during his long absence ; for his fa- 
ther, ‘a weak do little man,’ as the phrase is, had 
been a hindrance rather than a help; therefore 
his death was an advantage to his survivors in a 
pecuniary point of view, and his mother and the 
children had, befere Willie’s arrival, increased 
both in consequence and wealth, and were look- 
ed upon as considerable farmers. William Del. 
eval’s arrival was soon known among their rela- 
tions and friends ; and he was warmly welcomed 
as a young man who had been so pains-taking 
and industrious as not for many ycars to require 
assistance from his parents; but this was, as far 
as they knew, the very height of Willie’s excel- 
lence, for it was not in his nature to boast of 
himself—and he was contented to leave the dis- 
covery of what he really was to time, and what 
we call accident. 

‘Pray, mother,’ said he, soon after his arrival, 
‘are Lord and Lady W. at the castle 7?” 

‘No—but they are expected. I suppose they 
live a great way from thee, Willie, and thou art 
not likely to see them in London ?’ 

‘] do not see them very often,’ 

‘No, my dear, I dare say not ; they do not often 
come in the way of a body like thee.’ 

Deleval smiled, but said nothing. On the 
Sabbath day following he went to church with 
his family ; and as he beheld them in their holi- 
day attire, and saw the respect which was paid 
to them by all descriptions of persons whom they 
met in the church yard, he experienced the most 











heart-felt enjoyment ; and never, during the ser- 


though humbly, offered up to his Creator in 
thanksgiving and praise. 

The next day one of his sisters came jumping 
into the room and exclaimed, ‘Why Willie! 1 
wonder what great man: thou art like? 

‘Indeed,’ replied he, his eyes involuntarily 


sparkling. ‘I believe‘ am like no great man 
but myself, Anne.’ 

‘Oh! but thou must be, for a fine gentleman 
stopped me in. the read just now, and said, ‘Pray, 
young lady, if [ may be so bold, did I not sce a 
celebrated man walking with you from church 
yesterday afternoon? ‘No, indeed, sir,’ said.t, 
‘jt was only my brother.’ 

‘What is that thou art saying? said a neigh- 
bor present, who was that disagreeable thing, a 
banterer, or a dealer in sarcastic flings, as the 
phrase is. 

Anne repeated what she had said before ; and 
poor Deleval had to undergo, during the rest of 
the day, the coarse jokes of this person, and 
those which it provoked from others, on his be. 
ing taken for a great man. 

‘Weil, well,’ said he at last, impatiently, ‘per- 
haps I may one day be a great man myself,’ 








‘Thee, Willie !—thee! Well, to think of the 
conceit of these Londoners! ‘Thee a great man, 
‘indeed!’ 

‘No—and I am sure I hope not,’ said his moth- 

er, affectionately passing her hand over his face, ; 
‘for perhaps, if thou wert a great man, Willie, 
thou would’st forget thy poor old mother !’ 

A most pleasing consciousness, accompanied 
by a sort of choking feeling, which impeded ut- 
terance, forced the tears into the eyes of the af- 
fectionate son, as he held the caressing hand to 
his lips—at length he articulated in a hoarge 
voice, ‘Forget thee, mother !—never! never ! 

The next morning, Lord W—— called, but 
the whole family were out; and when they re- 
turned, Deleval wus the only one of them who 
did not feel surprised at the sight of the peer’s 
card. 

‘Why, what does this mean! said his mother 
to the deaf old servant who had gone to the door. 
Lord W never called here before.’ 

‘It was a call of civility, no doubt,’ said Dele. 
val, 

‘Pho, nonsense!’ cried his mother. ‘He is too 
proud to call on such as we.’ 

‘He asked for you, I am sure,’ said the deaf 
servant. 

‘For me! oh,.I know now why he called—he 
wants to buy my grey pony, neighbor Norton 
says—and that is what he called for. .But here 
is our neighbor—I will ask him about it’ And 
the banterer mentioned before, entered the room, 
on which she immediately shewed him Lord 
Ww *s card, adding ‘Our Willie, here, thought 
he came to call out of civility ; but I told him I 
thought he came about the pony.’ 

‘No doubt,’ replied the banterer Norton, grin- 
ning sarcastically at Deleval; ‘I suppose that 
conceited London gentleman thought he called 
upon him.’ 

‘Perhaps I did,’ replied Deleval, giving way to 
irresistible laughter, in which he was joined by 
the banterer ; but Deleval remembered the prov- 
erb, ‘Let those laugh who win;’ and he knew 
that he had the laugh on his side, and that time 











would prove it to be so. Nor did his incognito 


Deleval, was conscious of his high reputation, © vice, probably, was his soul more ferventiy, last long. The next morning, just before Nor. 
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ton and the fatnily were sitting down to dinner, 
and while Deleval was devising means to get a- 
way unsuspected as soon as dinner was over, to 
return Lord W——'s call, Annie exclaimed, 
‘Well! I declare, if there be not that fine gen- 
tleman who spoke to me, coming ‘up to the door !" 
And before any one could express surprise, the 
stranger was in the parlor, had announced him. 
self as Sir George L——, and after sundry low 
bows to Deleval, had muttered, ‘Proud to make 
his acquaintauce,’ and so forth, he requested to 
see him in another room, ashe was the bearer of 
a message and note from Lord W——. 

Great, no doubt, was the surprise of Deleval’s 
family, and great the mortification of the ban- 
terer at this evident proof of Willie’s being 
‘somebody,’ till the latter exclaimed, striking 
his hand on the table, ‘Ihave it! I see how it is! 
This Sir George Thingimmy is going to stand 
for the county at the next elcction, and he takes 
Willie for the son who has a vote—ay,ay, and the 
fellow will be coming grinning, and bowing,and 
flattering to me next, I suppose ! 

After a short conference, Sir George L 
departed, and Deleval returned to his friends 
with a look of mild benignity. ‘So, London, sir,’ 
said Norton, ‘I suppose that fine spark, with his 
bows and his speeches, came to ask your vote and 
interest at the next election, taking you for the 
landholder ?” 

‘No sir,’ returned Deleval, smiling, the came 
to offer his vote and interest to me—and if you 
please, I will read aloud the note which he 
brought from Lord W 

Before his astonished auditors could reply, 
Deleval read as follows: . 

‘My Dear Sir,—I hope you will do us the fa- 
vor of dining wish us to-morrow; but klose ro 
time in assuring you that I find, with the great- 
est satisfaction, you will certainly be returned 
for the borough of » as soon as ever you 
show yourself; and Sir George L—— will ac- 
company you thither. Parliament is-the proper 
place for talents like yours. I am, dear sir, 
your admirer and friend, WwW \ 

When Deleval ceased. to read, the silence, 
caused no doubt by good and also partly by bad 
feelings, remained awhile unbroken: while he 
was absorbed in watching. the emotions of his 

‘agitated mother, who, at length, bursting into 

tears, and throwing herself on his neck, ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh! Willie ! Willie! now then ] see 
thou art already a great man—aye, and still a 
good man, too—blessed be He who has made 
and kept thee so! for thou hast not forgotten 
thy poor old mother ! 
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LADIES? DZPARTWENT. 











HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES, 

One of the chief beauties in female character 
is that modest reserve, that untiring delicacy, 
which avoids the public eye, and is disconcerted | 
even at the gaze of admirers. * * * This! 
modesty, which I think so essential in your sex, | 
will naturally dispose you to be rather silent in 
company, especially in a large one. People of 
sense and discernment will never mistake such | 
silence for dullness. One make take a share in 
conversation without uttering a syllable. The 
expression of the countenance shows it, and this 
never escapes an observing eye. * * * # 











cretion and good nature, otherwise it will create 


more agreeable as, corapanions,but it would make 





Converse’ with mén of every rank, with that 
dignified* n¥odesty which may prévent: the ap-| 
proach of the most distant familiarity, and con--+ 
sequently prevent them feeling themselves your 
superiors. Wit is the most dangerous talent you 
can possess; it must be guarded with great dis. 


you many enemies, Wit isso flattering to van- 
ity, that they who possess it become intoxicated, 
and lose all self-command, , 

Hamor.is a different quality. It wil make 
your company mach solicited; but be cautious} 
how you indulge in it. - It is often a great enemy 
to delicacy, and a still greater one to dignity of 
character. It may sometimes'gain you applause, 
but will never precure you respect. 

Beware of detraction, especially where your 
own sex are concerned. Your sex are generally 
accused of being particularly addicted to this 
vice—but, ‘think, unjustly. Men are fully as 
guilty of it when their interests interfere. As 
your interests more frequently clash, and as your 
feelicgs are quicker than ours, your tempta- 
tions to it are more frequent. For this reason be 
particularly careful of the reputation of your 
own sex, in all cases where ours is concerned.— 
Show a compassionate sympathy to unfortunate 
women, especially to those who have become so 
by the villany of men, Indulge a secret pleas- 
ure in being the friends and refuge of the un- 
happy, but without the vanity of showing it. 

Consider every species of indelicacy in con- 
versation as shameful in itself, and as highly 
disgusting tous. All double entendre is of this 
sort. The dissoluteness of men’s education al- 
lows them to be diverted with a kind of wit,which 
yet they have delicacy enough to be shocked at 
when it comes from your lips, or when you hear 
it without pain and contempt. Virgin purity is 
of so delicate a nature, that it cannot bear cer- 
tain things without contamination. It is always 
in your power to-avoid these.’ No man, but a 
brute or a fool, will insult a woman with con. 
versation which he sees gives her pain; nor will 
he dare todo it, if she resent the injury with be-; 
coming spirit. There isa dignity, a conscious 
virtue, which is able toawe the most abandoned 
and shameless of men. You will be reproached 
perhaps with prudery.. By prudery is generally 
meant an affectation of delicacy. Now, I do 
not wish you to affect delicacy, but wish you to 
possess-it. At any rate, it is better to-run the 
risk of being thought ridiculous than disgusting. 
The men will complain of your reserve ; they 
will.assure you that a franker behaviour would 
make you more amiable. But trust me, they are 
not sincere when. they tell you so. I acknowl- 
edge that on some occasions it might make you 


you less amiable as women; aminportant dis- 
tinction, of which many of your sex seem not to 
be aware. After all, E wish you to cultivate 
great ease and openness, the frankness of con- 
scious innocence in your conversauon. I only 
point out some considerations which ought to 


regulate your behaviour in that respect. 
Gregory’s Legacy. 








MATERNAL LOVE. 
In the village of Careggi, whether it was that 
due precantion hed net been taken, or that (! 
disease was of a pasticulaily malignant nature, | 





old, of a whole family dropped off. A woman 
who lived on the opposite side of the way, the 
wife of a-laborer, and mother of too little boys, 
felt herself attacked by fever in the night; in the 
morning it greatly increased, and in the evening 
the fatal tumor appeared. This was during the 
absence of her husband, who went to work ata 
distance, and only returned on Saturday nights, 
‘Dringing home the scanty means of subsistence 
for the family for the week. Terrified by the cx. 
‘ample of the neighboring family, moved by the 
fondest love for her children, and determined 
not to communicate the disease to them, she 
formed the heroic resolution of leaving her home 
and going elsewhere todie. Locking them ina 
room, and sacrificing to their safety even the last 
and: sole comfort of a parting embrace, off she 
ran down stairs, carrying with her the sheets 
and coverlets, that she might leave no means of 
contagion. She thenshut the door with a sigh, 
and went away; but the biggest hearing the 
door shut,went to the window, and seeing her 
run in that manner, cried out, ‘Good bye, moth- 
er in a voice so tender that she involuntarily 
stopped. 

‘Good bye, mother! repeated the youngest 
child, stretching his little hands out of the win- 
dow; and thus was the poor afflicted mother 
compelled for a time to endure the dreadful con- 
flict between the yearnings which called her 
back, and the pity and solicitude which urged 
heron. At length the latter conquered, and a- 
mid a flood of tears and the farewells of her chil- 
dren, who knew not the fatal cause and import 
of those tears, she reached the house of those 
who were to bury her. She recommended her 
husband and children to them, and in two days 
she was no more! 


WISGELLANY: 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN. 

We extract the following from an article 
which appeared some months since in the Port. 
land Orion, which forcibly illustrates, by refer. 
ence to well authenticated facts, the principle, 
that man is never too old to learn. 

Socrates, at an extreme old age learnt to play 
on musical instruments. This would look ri- 
diculous for some of the rich old men in our 
city, especially if they should take it into their 
heads to thrum a guitar under a lady’s window 
which Socrates did not do, but only learnt to . 
play some instrument of his time,—not a guitar, 
for the purpose of resisting the wear and tear of 
old age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought proper 
to learn the Greek language. Many of our 
young men at thirty and forty have forgotten 
the alphabet of a language the knowledge of 
which was necessary to enter college, and which 
was made a daily exercise through college. A 
fine comment upon their love of letters truly. 

Plutarch, when between seventy and eighty, 
commenced the study of the Latin. Many of 
our young lawyers, not thirty years of age,— 
think that nisi prius, scire, facias, &c., are 
English expressions; and if you tel] them that 
a knowledge of the Latin would make them ap- 
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|| pear a little more respectable in their profession, 


v that they a: oid to think of 


| learning tae Latin. 


Boccasio was'thirty-five years old, when he 
conmenced his studies in polite literature. Yet 
he became one of the three masters ef the Tus- 
can dialect, Dante and Petrarch being the other 
two, There are many among us ten years 
younger than Boccasio who are dying of ennui, 
and regret that they were not educated toa taste 
for literature, but now they are too old. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in 
his youth, but commenced the study of them 
when he was between fifty and sixty years of 
age. After this time he became the most learn- 
ed antiquarian and lawyer. Our young men 
begin to think of laying their seniors on the shelf 
when they have reached sixty years of age.— 
How different the present estimate put upon ex- 
perience from that which characterised a certain 
period of the Grecian republic, when a man was 
not allowed to open his mouth in caucusses or 
political meetings who was under forty years of 
age. 

Colbert, the famous French Minister, at sixty 
years of age, returned to his Latin and law stud- 
ics. How manyof our college learnt men have 
never looked into their classics since their grad- 
uation ? 

Dr. Johnson applied himself tothe Dutch lan.. 
gage but a “few years before his death. Most 
of our merchants and lawyers of twenty-five, 
thirty, and forty years of age, are obliged to ap- 
ply toa teacher to translate a business letter 
written inthe French langage, which might be 
learnt in the tenth partof the time required for 
the study of the Dutch—and all because they 
are too old to learn. 

Ludivoco Monaldesco, of the great age of one 
hundred and fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his 
own times. A singular exertion, noticed by 
Voltaire, who was himself one of the most re. 
markable instances of the progress of age to new 
studies. 

Ogilby, the translator of Homer and Virgil 
was unacquainted with the Latin and Greek till 
he was past fifty. 

Franklin did not fully commence his philoso- 
phical pursuits, till he had reached his fiftieth 
year. How many among us of thirty, forty, 
and fifty, who read nothing but newspapers for 
the want of a taste for natural philosophy ! But 
they are too old to learn. 

Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he 
began the study of law so late, answered that, 
indeed, he had began it late, but he should there , 
fore master it the sooner. This agrees with 
our theory, that a healthy old age gives a man 
the power of accomplishing a difficult study in 
much less time than would be necessary to one 
of half his years. 

Dryden, in his sixty-eighth year, commenced 
the translation of the Iliad; and his most plea. 
sing productions were written in his old age. 

We could go on and cite thousands of exam- 
ples of men who commenced a new study, and 
struck out into an entire new pursuit, either for 
a livelihood or amusement, at an advanced age. 
But every one familiar with the biography of 
distinguished men, will recollect individual ca- 
ses enough to convince him, that none but the 
sick and indolent will ever say, J am too old to 
learn, 

















‘Show thyself a man.’—Prov. 
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FRANCESCO MOROSINI, 
THE LAST GREAT MAN OF VENICE. 

War now burnt fiercely between Venice and 
the Porte. Candia, the capital ofthe Island of 
the same name, was besieged by the best strength 
of the Ottoman army ; and the defence made by 
Morosini and the Venetians is perhaps the most 
marvellous recorded by modern history. ‘That 
this sentence may not seem too bold, I must re 
mind you that this siege lasted thirty mouths, 
during which they made twenty sorties, four 
hundred mines were sprung, and the lives of 
thirty thousand Christians, and one hundred 
and twenty thousand infidels, were sacrificed. 
The Venetian General capitulated at last,yield- 
ing up, on the most honorable terms, what was 
become nothing but a mass of smoking ashes, 
constrained to this step by the shameful aband- 
onment of the French and German troops who 
formed part of the Garrison. It was a day of 
mourning, indced, in which those most coward- 
ly auxiliaries, in defiance of the most earnest 
prayers, weighed anchor from Candia. When 
Morosini had resolved to surrender, the miscra- 
ble inhabitants collected themselves together, 





ever,” said they, “loved the republic; forbid it, 
Heaven ! that we should remain on this spot, now 
that it has become the abode of barbarians.— 
The land of servitude is no longer our country ; 
transport us, we pray thee, to whatsoever shore 
thou wilt, provided only that it be thine, and be 
it conceded to us to live still beneath the paternal 
banner of St. Mark.” Mborosini granted the 
honorable request: anda hundred ships of trans- 
port took off from the shore the fugitive popu- 
lation of Candia, for which adverse fate had re. 
served the extremest evils. The convoy was 
scattered by a furious storm, and the grvater 
part of the vessels swallowed up by the waves. 
The few which escaped found an asylum in Istria 
where all was done which was possible to swect- 
en for them the bitterness of exile. ‘The war of 
Candia had been one of incalculable expense, 
and the treasury of the republic was exhausted ; 
to replenish their empty coffers, the senate had 
recourse to the expedient, humiliating to the ar- 
istocracy, of selling titles of nobility ; and thirty 
six families of the citizens saw tle doors of the 
grand consiglio open to them at the enormous 
price to each, of.aphundred thousand ducats.— 
The peace concluded on the fall of Candia, was 
not of long duration. ‘Tac Morea was soon the 
theatre of new wars, and again were the yaliont 
deeds of Morosini conspicuous. He found him- 
self master of Napoli di Romania, of Patras, and 
Corono. He defeated repeatedly the Turkish 
forces, and Greece once more, under the hu. 
mane sway of the Venetians, hoped for less ad- 
verse fortune. But with the death of the Pelo- 
ponnesia the fruit of his victories was destroyed, 
and in consequence of a shameful treaty, the 
Ottoman scimitar was again covered with blood 
in the cradle of the fine arts. 








TRUTH. 
I have heard much of the beauty of truth ; but 
it is a beauty no one likes to look upon. To 
find it out, is only to find that you have been 
duped in every possible manner; and to hear 


and with one voice implored his pity. ‘Ve have | 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. § 
MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRU- 
TEEN TS. 
, [Concluded from our last.] 

Harr, is a stringed instrument of a triangular 
form. It is usually about the height of a man, 
and being placed at the feet of the performer, its 
notes are produced by striking the strings with 
the thumbe and fingers of both hands. It was 
in use very anciently among the Licbrews, and 
is said to have been used by David while singing 
the Psalms. The Irish and Welsh harpers al- 
ways sang while playing the harp, and regula- 
ted the air to the sentiment of their songs. 

Harpsicuorp, is a stringed instrument with 
keys, pressed upon in playing, after the manner 
of the piano-forte. Its use has been nearly su- 
perceded by the latter. 

Havrsoy, (Ho’boy,) sometimes called ‘oboe,’ 
is a wind instrument of the reed kind; in shape 
resembling a straight tia horn. It is played upon 
in asimilar manner to that of the Clarinet. 

Jews-Harp, is a very small instrument in 
common use in this country among juveniles, 
It is too common to nced description. Its tones 


, 








are rather pleasing. 

| Kir, a small pocket violin, usually about six- 
| teen inches in length—the bow about seventeen 
| It is a powerful instrument. 

It first consist- 


|| inches. 

Lute, a stringed instrument. 
ed of only five strings; subsequently six more 
were added. In playing it, the performer strikes 
‘the strings with the fingers of the right hand, 
and regulates the sounds with those of the left 
hand. 

Lyre, is one of the most ancient of stringed 
instruments. At first, the frame consisted of the 
shell of the tortoise. It has never been used in 
| modern times, and hence the only knowledge we 
_have of this instrument is derived from those 
seen in the hands of ancient statues. It had 
lis origin is ascribed to Mer. 


| 
| 


| Seven strings. 
cury. 

Musicat Guassus, are thirly-seven hemis- 
pherical glassess, so formed and tuned, as to 
make three octaves with their semi-iones. ‘They 
are played upon in a manner similar to that of 
the Harpsichord. The glassesare occasionally 
wetted with clean water, as also the fingers, on 
which fine chalk should be rubbed to catch the 
glasses and bring out the toncs. This instrument 
was invented by Dr. Franklin, and termed by 
him ‘Harmonica’ Dr. Chladni, of Gottingen, 
subsequently invented a similar instrament with 
glass tubes, which he termed ‘Huphon? 

Musica, Boxrs, Warcurs, Sears, &c., have 
a setof elastic metallic teeth, similar to comb 
teeth, operated upon by smali points,placed upon 
arevolving barrel. ‘ihese points are so placed 
that cach produces a certain note, by which 
most exquisite music is given. The revolving 
barrel is moved by means of a concealed spiral 
spring. 

Oraan, is the grandest and most harmonious 
of ail instruments. Nothing can exceed the 
thrilling effect of a large, well-toned organ, 
when played by a skilful hand. It gives a deep 
solemnity to religious services, which nothing 
else can impart. Its invention has been ascri- 
bed to the Greeks. Although its origin is quite 
ancient, yet it was but little used until about the 





it is only to have a friend give way to his temp- 
er and say something disagreeable to you. 


eighth century. 





St. Jerome mentions one with , 
“twelve pairs of bellows, and which might be 
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heard a mile. Our limits will not permit us to 
give a detailed description. It is essentially a 
compound instrument of the reed kind, its tones 
being regulated by finger keys, like a piano-forte, 
It has different pipes for different sounds, and 
will imitate almost every wind instrument. 


There are also barrel organs, constructed in || 


a manner sithilar to a musical box; the tones of 
the former being produced by pipes instead of 
springs. 

Panvean Pirk, or Mouth Organ, consists of a 
range of pipes of different lengths, bound togeth- 
er. The sound is produced by blowing into them 
with the mouth, and produces music about equal 
to clear, spirited whistles. It was used very 
anciently. 

Prano-Forte is so called from piano, soft, and 
forte, loud. It is a well known stringed instru- 
ment, the sounds of which are produced by 
small hammers, fastened upon levers, which are 
operated upon by the fingers. These hammers 
strike upon the metal strings, which are of va- 
rious lengths, and formed of brass and copper— 
of brass for the higher notes, and of copper for 
the lower. Although this instrument is of com. 
paratively recent origin, yet its use is very ex- 
tensive. It forms anclegant piece of furniture, 
as well as the means of excellent music. 


Psarery, is an ancient instrument, mention. || 


ed in scripture, and was'much used by the He- || 
brews, 
wire chords, mounted on two bridges on the 
side, and struck with an iron rod. 

Sacnut, also an ancient Hebrew wind instru- 
ment, resembling the trumpet. It was uscd for || 
low bass notes. It could be drawn out to differ. 
ent lengths, sometimes as long as fifteen feet. 

Serpent, a bass wind instrument, so called 
from its serpentine shape. It has six circular 
holes like the flute, to regulate its sounds. 

Spine, is a stringed instrument, similar to the 
Harpsichord, by which it has been superseded. 

Tazor, or Tabret, a small drum, so flat that 
the two heads are not more than two or three 


inches apart. ‘They were generally used with 


the pipe, and both played upon by the same per. |, 


former at the same time. 


TAmsourine, or Tambour,a kind of half drum, | 


in the shape of a sieve, having on its sides small |: 
bells and loose pieces of tin, Its music is pro- 
duced by the hand, ‘This instrument is called 
in scripture a tinkling cymbal. 

Timpret, an ancient Hebrew 
played by pulsation. Its construction is similar 
tothe Tambourine. 

TRIANGLE, is nothing but a polished steel rod, 
of a triangular shape, struck by a small straight 
which produces a shrill, gingling 


instrument, 


steel rod, 
sound. 


Trumpet, is the loudest of all portable wind | 


similar to the 


It is uscd in 


instruments. Its construction is 
horn, except in the mouth-picce. 
military service, chicfly in cavalry. 

The Trumpet Marine is a stringed instru- 
ment, and is so called because it takes only t! 
notes of the trumpet. It is strack by a bow, 


with the right land, while the thumb of the left |! 


is pressed on the strings. 


Trompone, a wind instrument of the trumpet || 


There are three kinds, the bass, tenor, 
Being a powerful instrument, it is 


kind, 
and alto. 
used in loud choruses. 


It is a triangle strung with thirteen || 


Viox, a stringed instrument, resembling the 
Violin, of which it is the origin. It consisted 
of five or six strings, and was played by their 
being brought in contact with the fret-work of 
the neck. ‘Its use has been superceded by the 

Viottn, or Fiddle; the strings of which are 
stretched over a bridge, with ,a sounding board 
similar to the Guitar. 

Vro.incexo, isa bass violin. The Violino is 
a double bass violir, and in pitch an octave be- 
low the Violincello. 

Vox Humane, (Human Voice,) a wind instru- 
ment of the flute kind, and so calle] in conse- 
quence of its near approach to the human 
voice. 

We omitted to mention in its proper place the 
Accorpgon, a recently invented wind instru. 
ment. It varies in size from six to sixteen in- 
ches. The sound: are produced bya current of 
air passing through holes of a parallelogram 
form, in which thin elastic springs are fixed. 
The wind is collected and dispensed by the 
means of a kindof bellows. This instrument 
| has keys, and when played by a skilful performer 
gives exquisite-music, not unlike the organ. It 
inakes a finc bass accompaniment to the female 
EutTerre. 





' voice. 
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Poughkeepsie, Nov. 1833. 
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STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
NO. I. 


| The object of study should always be to inform 
|the mind and improve the heart; or, in other 

words, to increase knowledge and virtue. 
| these objects may be fully attained, it is of the 
first importance that a judicious sclection should 
be made in the choice of books. Those books 


ends, are to be met with on every hand; but a 
selection of the best should be made from the 
good. And here-we lay our hand upon the Bible ; 
and as its Author is the Lord of lords, so is the 
| Bible the Book of books. There is no science 
of any benefit {5 makind, the fundamental 
| principles of which are not found in the Bible. 
In treating this subject more at length, the fol- 
| lowing particulars will be noticed : 

1. The history of the Bible is admirably well 
| calculated to enlighten the mind and improve 


} 
| 











‘| the understanding. A knowledge of history has 


| . 
| ever been thought of the greatest importance for 


' mankind in every departinent of professional life. 
| But all history, usually termed profane, is ex- 
tremely liable to be partial in its statements. 
| But the history of the Bible everywhere is im- 
| partial in its narration. ‘The good and the evil 
habits of friends and foes are alike related in 
‘the most impartial manner. The philosophy 
of the human mind may be traced in all its bear- 
ings, by carefully examining the motives by 
| which the subjects of the history were actuated. 
'| And noman can read the history of the early a- 
ges of the world without being forcibly impressed | 
| with the conviction that the Bible is a divinity 1 





1¢ || inspired book. 


2. The biography of the Bible shows fully the 
leading motives by which the characters spcken 


| 


of therein were actuated. 
Biography is allowed to be a very interesting 


study. 


That |) 


which are well calculated to accomplish these | 


. . e ® | 
By being acquainted with the ajjtions of | 
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George the Third. 
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character than it could be by any other means. 

Take for example the history of Joseph. We 
admire the artless simplicity by which all his 
movements were characterized. How disenter. 
ested in all his dealings while Governor of the 
land of Egypt! In prison, and on the throne, 
he is the same—not depressed by the one, nor 
elated by the other. But in his dea!ings with his 
brethren who sold hii into bondage, there are 
perhaps more of the exhibitions of the work 
ings of unaffected nature, than can be found in 
so small acompassin any other book. There 
we see all the sternyess of the king, the ana 
iousness of the stranger, and affection of a 
brother. Joseph is not a solitary case ; but oth- 
ers, thongh perhaps less interesting, are never 

theless instructive and useful. 
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VERIFCATION OF AN ANCIENT PROVERB, 


The following prophecy is said to have been 
delivered by a British bard, in the time of Wil- 
liam the Norman, and preserved by some of the 
moukish analists, viz: ‘That not three mon- 
archs, in dircct succession, should ever again 
reign oyer these kingdoms, without some violent 
interruption.’ 

1, William the Norman, 2. William Rufus, 
3. Henry the First Interrupted by the usurp- 


, ation of Stephen. 


1. Henry the Second, 2. Edward the First, 
3. Edward the Second. Interrupted by the ab- 
cdication and murder of Edward the Second. 

1. Edward the Third, 2. Richard the Sec. 
ond. Interrupted by the deposition of that mon- 
arch. 

1. Henry the Fourth, 2, Henry the Fifth, 3. 
Henry the Sixth. Interrupted by the restora. 
tion of the house of York, 

1, Edward the Fourth, 2. Edward the Fifth, 
3. Richard the Third. Interrupted by the usur- 


pation of Henry Richmond, 


1. Henry the Seventh, 2. Henry the Eighth, 
3. Edward the Sixth. Interrupted by the elee- 
tion of Lady Jane Grey. 

1. Mary, 2. Elizabeth. A foreign king (James 
of Scotland) called in to assume the crown. 

1, James the First, 2. Charles the First. In- 
terrupted by the deposition of. that monarch, 
and the establishment of another form of gov- 
ernment, in the person of Oliver Cromwell. 

1. Charles the Second, 2. James the Second. 
Interrupted by the abdication of that king, and 
the election of a foreigner. 


1. William the Third, 2. Anne. Interrupted 


| by the parliamentary appointment of a forcign. 


or. 
1. George the First, 2. George the Second, 3. 
Interrupted by the unfortu- 


; uate incapacity of that sovereign, and a parlia- 


j 
| 


men, and the motives by which they are gov ern- || 


1 ed, it is much easier to decide as to their real || 


mentary appointment for exercising the sove- 
|| reignty in the person of the prince regent. 

1. George the Fourth, 2. William the Fourth, 
| 2. Victoria the First, whom may God bless.— 


But what is to be the next interruption ? 
Liverpoo! Courier. 








‘SPECIFIC APPROPRIATIONS.’ 


The laxity of the times is excessive—the prin. 
ciples of our forefathers are abandoned—the 


| maxims of our mothers forgot. In_ polities, in 





; 
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religion, in love, in business, in marriage, and 
in all other concerns of human life, we are in- 
fected with bad principles, and worse motives. 
Jefferson recommended ‘specific appropriations 
for specific purposes.’ This sound principle is 
now utterly and entirely abandoned. It was 
but the other day that a young gentleman of 
Hartford, Maryland, was mulcted in the sum of 
$1,363 71, for breaking the heart, &c. &c. of 
a young lady—a feat, that is the heart-breaking, 
which is now a rarity in the annals of physiolo. 
gy: Onthe principles of Jefferson, the account 
would standasfollows: « 

Mr. So-anp-So, Dr. to Miss Sucu-an-one. 


Dancing three cotillions on first acquaint- 
ance, $ 10 45 
Value of the three sighs and a dream, on 
returning home, 
Thinking of the color of his eyes one day 
. at church, 375 00 
Going to the Central Course races, after 
refusing three other beaux, 375 00 
Cut three fine young fellows for his sake, 100 00 
Allowing him to kiss my check 3 times 
without flinching, 81. 14 
Making a watch-chain, 100 00 
Cost of materials for do. 75 
Ten romps and two flirtations, 95 00 
Tore a gown and burst a stocking indo. 5 00 


100. 00 


A kiss—stolen, 50 00 
A loug wali by moonlight, talking senti- 
ment, 50 00 


Fifty blashes when he popped the ques- 
tion, 16 00 


My heart, alas! 1 37 


Damages for breach of promise, $1,363 71 


Errors excepted. 








AN INSANE PRINCE IN THE STREETS. 


The unhappy sovereign, George III., while 
Prince of Wales, was in the daily habit of pas- 
sing through St. James-strect and its immediate 
vicinity. In one of his favorite rides through 
that part of the town, he saw a very engaging 
young lady, who appeared, by ber dress, to be a 
member of the Society of Friends. The Prince 
was much struck by the delicacy and lovely ap- 
pearance of this female, and for several days 
was observed to walk out alone. At length, the 
passion of his Royal Highness arrived.at such a 
point, that he felt his happiness depended upon 
receiving the lady in marriage. Every individ- 
ual in his immediate circle, or in the list of the 
Privy Council, was narrowly questioned by the 
Prince, though in an indirect manner, to ascer- 
tain who was most to be trusted, that he might 
secure, honorably, the possession of the object 
of his ardent wishes. His Royal Highness at 
last confided his views to his next brother, Ed- 
ward, Duke of York, and another person, who 
were the only witnesses to the legal marriage of 
the Prince of Wales to the before mentioned 
lady, Hannah Lightfoot, which took place at 
Curzon-street Chapel, May-Fair, in the year 
1759. This marriage was productive of issue, 
the particulars of which, however, we pass over 
for the present, and only look to the results of 
the union. Shortly after the Prince came to 
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the important fact, and immediately determined 
to annul it. After innumerable schemes, how 
they might best attain this end, and thereby 
frustrate the King’s wishes, they devised the 
‘Royal Marriage Act,’ by which every Prince or 
Princess of the blood might not marry or inter- 
marry with any person of less degree. This 
act, however, was not passed till thirteen years 
after the union of George HI. with Miss Light. 
foot, and therefore it could not render such mar- 
riage illegal. 








SPORTING IN ILLINOIS. 

If any man wishes to realize the ‘summum 
bonum’ of rural felicity, let him settle on an Tili- 
nois bottom, and spend the remainder of his life 
in sports of the slough. How delightful to rise 
early in a foggy morning, and devote the live- 
long day to punching alligators with a pike 
pole ! 

What a classical picture is a guant, long-limb- 
ed, lantern-jawed Jonathan, in fishermen’s boots 
and a slouched hat, standing on a break-bog, in 
a thunder-storm, with a gig-pole twenty feet 
long, perched at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
meditating an attack upon a sluggish buffalo 
fish ! 

‘Gosh! how it thunders! Hold! I see him! 
Now Fl ’stonish him! (K’chug goes the gig- 
pole!) ‘Six feet inthe mud, by jingo? 

Upsets the brake-bog, and pitches headlong 
into the slough—rises very deliberately with six 
quarts of tadpoles and a copper-snake in his 
bosom. 

‘Not so d——bly ’stonished after all! Tuc a 
shute,ch? Well, don’t like these loose-jointed 
standin’ places—think P’ll break for a mush-rat 
house ! 

Mounts and stabs a catfish clean through,slings 
him on his back, and poaches through the water 
up to his waistbands, for three quarters of a 
mile—climbs a sycamore tree fifty feet, and finds 
a last year’s duck nest—breaks a dry limb, and 
falls fifteen feet inte the slough—backs out like 
a turtle, pokes the mud out of his eyes, shoul. 
ders his single catfish; which hangs down to his 
heels, and drags his heavy boots to his cabin— 
makes three attempts to sit down in a cane-bot- 
tomed chair, slips out every time, so much cat- 
fish slime on the seat of his pantaloons; throws 
a little ashes into it, and makes out to stick— 
drinks @ pint and a half of kilmarnock, and feels 
as ‘cute as camfire’-—draws off his boots, and 
empties out the tadpoles—tumbles into bed—gets 
up inthe morning, eyes look like two gashes cut 
ina venison ham—nine o’clock begins to shake 
like a licked dog—wonders what’s the matter— 
‘d——d bad climate shakes two hours—corks a 
‘bottle of kilmarnock, jumps into dungot, and 
goesa ’coonin’, Bad climate, indeed—wonder 
people don’t all slope. 

















JULY, A REVOLUTIONARY MONTH.. 
On the 9th of this month, im thé year 1336,the 
‘despotism exercised over Switzerland by the 
house of Austria, was annihilated on the field of 
‘Sampach. On the 26th of July, 1581, the con- 
federation of the Low Countries promulgated an 
‘edict, by which they renounced their illegianoe 
to Philip II. On the 12th of July, 1680, James 





the throue, by the title of George III., minis- 
ters became suspicious of his marriage with the 


Quakeress. At length, they were informed of ‘of Great Britain. On the 4th of July, 1776, the 


II. lost™%he battle of Boyne, which forever exclu- 
| ded both himeclf and his posterity from the throne 


—— = = ——— 














Congress of the United States declared their 
country independent of the English crown. On. 
the 14th of July, 1789, the flag of liberty waved 
over the French Bastile. And on the 26th of 
July, 1830, Charles X. of France signed the 
death-warrant of his dynasty. 








THE FRENCHMAN AND THE BANK. 
Vat you say, saire? Vill you read, saire? Is 


pay de argent, saire, de silvear, de gold, de 
coppaire ? 


our notes in coin. ' 

Suspend ! what dat—hang by de neck like 
one damn thieving dog? Oh no, saire—you no 
deceive me, saire, by Gar—I vill shoot you - mit 
de pistol, de gun, de cannon, saire—eh? Vill. 
you no pay de argent? 

No, Mr. Trompe, we cannot redeem the note 
now, but we will when the other banks pay 
theirs. 

Ven de others banque pay deirs, saire? By 
Gar, de others banque say de same, saire? Ven 
you pay yours, saire? Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
De la monie, de silvear, de gold, de coppaire— 
Pargent, saire? I vill be revenge, saire. Look 
eerc—I tear de dam billet note in littel piece, I. 
spit on him, I. chew him—you lose your damn 
note. Iam revenge, I am revenge—I am, by 
Gar, revenge ! 

So saying, the little Frenchman walked out of 
the bank with the imperial air of a. Napoleon. 








A THOUGHT. 


hear nothing but correct conversation, there 
would be but little need of their learning arbi. 
tuary rules vf grammar—they would naturally 
speak and write correctly. Hence it is that 
children of educated parents are generally so 
much more easy and graceful in their conver- 
sation than the children of the uneducated.— 
Our language, like our manners, is caught from 
those with whom we associate ; and if we would 
have the young improve in this important branch 
of education, we must be careful that-they hear 
no vulgarism from us. Parents and teachers 
cannot be too careful in the presence of imitative 
children. 








In the reign of Catharine I1., Kulibin, a Rus. 
sian peasant,had the ingenuity to project a bridge 
to be thrown over the Neva. It was roofed over, 
and towered 168 feet above the water, the road 
not being carried over the arch, but suspended 
in the middle, below it. Kulibin was musical as 
well as mechanical, and he invented what he 
called a chaunted watch. ‘This little machine 
was about tha size of an egg; within it was re 
presented the tomb of our Saviour, with the 
stone at the entrance, and the sontinels on duty. 
Av-spring being pressed, the stone w ould be sud- 
denly removed; the sentinels would then fall 
down, the angels appear, the women enter the 
sepulchre, and the chaunt be accurately perfor- 
med which is sung on Easter Eve. This watch, 
deemed so curious at the time of its invention, 
was deposited in the Academy of Sciences at 
Petersburgh, and is suposed to have suggested 
the idea of the present musical time-pieces. 











Be slow to promise, quick to perform. 


dis not one ten dollar yours, sare? Vill you not — 


We have suspended, sir, and do not redeem: 
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Were children accustomed from infancy to 
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Paacricat Strmoxs.—We believe that we ure 
not yoing out of our proper sphere, in assuming for a 
brief moment the character of pulpit censor, From 
infancy to manhood, we have been taught to look with 
reverence upon spiritual things, and we have felt that 
the oracle of the temple was infallable and could not 
err. We still view these important Christian rites 
with reverence, for they are solemaly connected with 
our future.destiny; yet we believe that the oracle may 
err, and that he may receive with profit a hint from a 
shearer. 

This is a practical age—an aze of utiliiarians—and 
Jhonce the exposition from the sacred desk, of metaphys- 
ical lore, does not satisfy the hearer who seeks instruc- 

‘tion as it did the ignorant listeners of former times, who 
deemed every emphasis a signal for greater devotion, 
ani every incomprehensible sentence an eviJence of 
truth, because they could not fathom its great depths 
with the understanding, Yet such is the mistaien 
course pursued by many preachers of the present day. 
‘Their sermons are scholastic disquisitioas, beautified 
with the flowers of rhetoric, and impressed upon the 
mind through the medium of the imagination alone, 
Sach impressions are faint, and their first contact with 
the world effaces them forever, 

But let the preacher take his text from the records of 
business life, and instead of continually wandering a- 
mong the stars, reduce his observatious to the stern re- 
alities of existence around us, and he will soon find, not 
oaly numerous hearers, but a gathering circle ef repent- 
ant beings, determined on the observance of all moral 
duties, which are tae sure .fyundation upon which to 
rear the comely structure of true piety, 

We have been led to these remarks by having, a 
few weeks since on a Sabbath evening, | stened to a 
discourse in one of our village churches on the import- 
ance to young men of the early formation of a good 
character, We have never listened to pulpit oratory 
with more enduring satisfaction than on that occasion ; 
and we are well convinced that many a young min left 
-the threshold of the sinctuary that evening, resolved to 
practice the excellent precepts of the teacher, We 
have heard sermons of more thrilling eloguence—an el- 
oquence which captivated the senses and excited emo- 
tioas which pervaded the whole man, yet, like the im- 
pression given when we see the lightning writing the 
glory of Gop upon the summer cloud, with the excite- 
ment the impression wis gone, Butadiscourse which 
appeals to the sever judgmen*, points out the many 
temporal advantages arising from a practice of the v:- 
rious Christian graces, ard holds up to view the intimate 
coanexion of such a course with our future weil-bemg, 
makes an enduring impression upon the heart of the 
re lecting. 

Would our preachers devote less time to pelemical 
theolegy,and more to the inculcation of the pure morality 
of the holy Gospe!, we believe that a vast and rapid 
change would soon be visib!e in society, The religion 
of Cuarsr is a simole code of ethics of the purest n.- 
ture, adapted alike to the capacity of the child or the 
prodigy in intellect, 

Again: Would our preachers ofiener bing to their 
aid the convincinz teachings of science, and in a simple 
Manner anilyze nature ant unfold the mysteries of her 
a-cana to view, conceptions of the greatness, the good- 
ness, and the wisdom of the AtMiguty would be 
awa<ened in minds which might otherwise remain for- 
ever enveloped iu the darkness oferror, Nay, more— 
* the fool’ that ‘hath said in his heart there is no Gop,’ 








may be mide toread a record of His creative power on 
every landscape, each towering mountain, the foaming 
ocean, or the glittering firmament, and with humility 
acknowledge his mad folly. 

Who that has read the scientific sermons of the pious 
Chalmers, can rise from their perusal with a single doubt 
of the existence of a greit First Cause? And yet, 
were they made of the dry and incomprehensible the- 
ology of the closet, into which nature and philosophy 
are rarely introduced, indifference, if not disgust, would 
be our reward for the perusal. So with verbal teach- 
ers, Facts in natural philosophy are always entertain- 
ing, and if these facts are properly applied to the illus- 
tration of the aitributes of the Omnipotent, leading ‘the 


hearer 
‘Through nature up to nature’s God,’ 


believers would spring up where the barren ground of 
infidelity now produces nought but tares and brambles, 
We have extended this friendly hint mich longer than 
we intended, but we trust it will be kindy received, 
and properly improved, 








Mrs, Sreourvey.—Tiis highly gifted lady is justly 
the pride of every American who values hi3 national 
literature, and she has attained to that pre-eminence as 
a poetess, both at home and abroad, which only belongs 
to the truly inspired. Her harp is never tuned to the 
light airs of unprofitable mirth, but in every strain, in 
every sentence which flows from her pen, she exhibits 
a pious eloquence, rich with the graces of humility. 
Hers is a sacred muse, and in all its erratic wander- 
ings, never loses sight of the great Author, or ceases 
fora moment to lean for support upon the merciful arm 
ofthe Redeemer, Like the limpid mountain stream, 
pure and sparkling, flowing on through the ensmelled 
valley, and giving freshness to every tuft of verdure, so 
does her poetry pervade many a region of social life, 
giving freshness and beauty to every moral feeling 
brought within its influence. 

In early life Mrs, Sigourney pursued the pleasing 
vocation of teaching ‘the young idea how to shoot,’ and 
in many of her most charming poetic effusions she re- 
fers with affection to those happy days, and the pupils 
under her care. ‘The following is a recent production, 
which for beauty and pathos we have never seen excelled, 
It appeared about two months since in the Boston 
Weekly Magazine, 

THOUGHTS, 
On attending a former Pupil to the grave, 


Daughter, I will not leave thee.— 
‘T’hou wert wont 

To sit so close beside me, with thy task, 
Lifting thy little book to scan my face, 
And time thy question wisely to my cares :— 
And thou wouldst gently put thy hand in mine, 
When summer school was o’er, and strive to lead 
Toward thine own pleasant home, bespeaking still 
For me the things that unto thee were dear,— 
Thy white-haired grandsire’s kindness, and the 
In his sweet flower garden—till 1 felt 
That, of a pupil I had made a friend, 
I will not leave thee, now that thou must take 
Thy journey to the sepulchre,—I know 
How timid thou wert ever, and would cling 
Unto my arm, when childhood’s httle fears 
Or troubles daunted thee. — But now, behold! 
Thow, on thy low and sable carriage, lead’st 
And marshall’st us the way, where we must go, 
Each for himseif.— 

Stranger and friend move on, 
In long procession.— Daughter, I am near 
At this mostso!emn hour.—I'll stay until 
The ‘dust to dust,’ that turns love’s cheek so pa'e 


walk 


Is uttered o’er the, —Till the turf is laid 


Firmly and greenly o’er thy quict breas’, 
I will not leave thee, sweetest. 
No—I'll wait 
Tillevery lingerer turneth to his heme, 
And then [ll breathe a prayer beside thy bed,— 
Thou who so oft hast poured thy prayers wath me. 
I’ll be the last to leave thee.—Oh! be first 
To welcome me above,—if through the trust 
In my Redeemer’s strength, I thither rise, from dost. 

















*Boox ror New-Yorx Curupren,’ by Geo, 
L. Le Row, A. B., late teacher of Elocution in the 
Poughkeepsie Collegiate School, 

J. Orville Taylor, of the Common School Union, has 
just published a little work bearing the above title, It 
is designed for the use of schools, and contains the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States and of the State of New-York, the for- 
mation of the Judiciary of the State, and of the Com- 
mon School System—together with the general duties 
of all the siste, county and town officers; to which is 
added a Glossary, giving the definition of the legal 
terms and other words not easily understood, contained 
in the work, 

We have examined this little work carefully, and are 
convinced of its utility in enlightening the juvenile com- 
munity ona subject of great interest, Ina government 
like ours, where the people are the sovereign, it is im-- 
portant that all should understand the constituent prin- 
ciples of government, and the modus operandi thereof, 
In the higher seminaries of learning, civil polity is 
taught; but the pupil of the common school has no such 
advantages, and he is obliged to enter the arena of 
active life imperfectly acquainted with that which con- 
cerns him most in a political point of view, This work 
is designed to supply that deficiency, and every head 
of a family should possess one, It can be purchased 
for thirty-one cents! 

We understand that Mr. Jenny, of this village, has 
introduced it into hs school, fully convinced of its use- 
fulness. 


‘Toe American PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, is 
the title of a month!y periodical published by A, Wal- 
die, Philadelphia, at $2 per annum, Eich number 
will contain at least thirty-two octavo pages. The 
second number is before us, which in point of mechan- 
ical execution is equal to most of the monthlies of the 
day. Among several original articles, is one giving the 
phrenological developments and character of the Indian 
chief Black Hawk, accompanied with two wood cuts, 
said to be correct front and profile likenesses of this 
distinguished warrior. 








AGENTs For THE CasKetT.—Nelson Haight, New- 
burgh. Jas, P, Swain, Cortland, Cortland county. 
Calvin Harrington and Thomas K. Harrington, Farm- 
ington, Ontario county, James Young, Matteawan, 
Dutchess county. S. W. Alger, Hackensack, agent 
for Orange county. Semi Lee, Troy, 











THE KNOT. 


MARRIED, 





SS 





{n Mercer cy., Illinois, on the Ist day of October by 
Mr. Morey, James & Hasprook, of Fishkill, Dutchess 
county, to Miss Sarah A. Fenney, of New Hampshire.§ 

At Washington, on Saturday evening the °d inst., 
Henry Tallmadge Esq , ALeerT Barnes, of Clinton, to 
Many Ann Van F’rapensuren, of the same place. 

On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Price, Mr. 
Henry H. Masten, to Miss MAry Ann TURNER, 
allo! this town, 

On Saturday evening, Nov. 10, by Rev. Mr. Bat 
Mr. FREDERICK OSTRANDER, to Miss JANE. 
DUSINBERY, eldest daughter of Rev. J. L. Dusiabery, 
allof Poughkeepsie. 

On Tuesday evening the 6th inst, by Elder Philetus 
Roberts, Mr. Stmon Vart, to Miss Mary L., eldest 
dauzhter of Anthony Potéer, Esq., all of Union Vale, 
Dutchess Co. 

November 6, 1838, by the Rev. Samuel Cochran, 
Mr. Samvuet Sautr to Miss Saran Batuey, all of 
Poughkeepsie. 

(’n the llth inst., by the Rev. Mr. Carpenter, Mr. L, 
C. Miner to Miss Caruarine Scrrzer, ail of this vil- 
lage. 

The joys of wedlock gsther round the couch, 

And gaze around with smiles of innocence ; 

All ot er jovs seem-buc fantastic ones, 

Com ar'd with these, the sweets of love's incence. 





THE ENELL. 








DIED, 


In Hyde Park, on the 2d inst., Witttam Henry Sa. 
BIN, in the eighth yearof his age. 

In thig village, on the 3d inst., James Epwarp Ler, 
son of Samuel and Clarissa Lee, aged 3 years, 4 months 
and 20 days, afier/an illness of consumption of nine 
months. 
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THE BOQUET: 
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The following beautiful lines, fromthe pen of a highly gifted lady, 
refer to a discovery made about a year since, of the ruins of an ancient 
city, in the valley of the Missouri, the supposed name of which (Az- 


ia) was found inscribed upon the entablalure of a gateway. 





From the Tioga Phenix. 
AZTALAN. 


Say by what ancient race 
Thou hast been peopled, City of the Past; 
And why thy ruins empires should outlast, 
That we may trace, 
Only where thou hast been, ere Red man prest 
The savage borders of the mighty West. . 


Speak to us from thy wills, 
Thou spirit! breathing mildew and decay, 
And tell us of a nation passed away, 
W hose courtly halls 
Perchance have echoed to the voice of fame— 
What thou hast been, and why thy mystic name ? 


Say, why thou sleepest here, 
In the far forests, where wild beasts of prey, 
Or beings still more rude and fierce than they, 
Have made man fear, 
To plant his footsteps ’mid the ruins vast, 
Or learn from thee the records of the Past? 


And where the mighty dead, 
Now pass’d from earth as puss earth’s transien’ things, 
Where are the sleeping ashes of thy kings ? 
And where have fled 
The early founders of an unknown race, ~ 
Who made in thee their strong abiding place ? 


Hadst thou no mastering mind 
Within thy towering walls, thy ruin: old, 
Whose high-wrought deeds thy majesty unfold, 
And leave behind 
The fragrance of a name, that man might know 
Who were thy conquering heroes long ago ? 


Was there no gift of thoaghi— 

No light of beauty in thy ancient halls ? 

No thirst for firme where man’s proud footstep fails, 
Till deeds were wrought 

Shedding a glory that should pass away, 

Yet leave their shadows hovering o’er decay ? 


City of days gone by, 
Long hast thou slept ’mid old woods dark and deep, 
Where the broad rivers of the forest sweep! 
Yet thou dost lie 
Sul beautiful in ruins, and we look 
Out on thy wreck as on a blotted book ! 


Tis not that we should trace, 
By whom thou hast been reared, by whom v’erthrown, 
Or where thy ancient dwellers now have flown, 
Mysterious place! 
What thou hast been, and what we yet may be, 
Is all, thon ruin, we may learn from thee ! 


MARY EMILY JACKSON, 
Wellsborough, Pa., 1838. 


SONNET. 
LIBERTY. 


I marked her childhood on the breezy hill, 

Her bright locks floating to the morning sky ; 
Joyous she laughed as the wild winds sped by, 
The vision changed. An angel calm and still 

She sat, Gon’s book before her. ‘’Tis Hrs will,’ 
She said, and rose, ‘Hrs armor [ should try ; 

And forth she hied. Where’er she went, her eye 
Kindied desire high duties to fulfil. 

The vision changed, ’Mid battle’s slaughtered ranks 
She raised awhile the bleeding warrior’s head, 
The foeman struck again, ‘I give thee thanks !’ 
She cried; ‘ thy victim’s with the glorious dead! 
The body’s worthless if the soul be free!’ 

*Who art thou then ?’-—She answered, ‘Lizerry !’ 
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THE AMERICAN POETS. 
BRYANT, 
A river flowing through. 
The flower enamell’d p'ain ; 
’Tis thus thou stand’st to view, 
Thy song without a stain, 
WILLIS. 
His spirit like a vase 
Of alabaster shines, 
Where gems and fires have place 
On nature’s holiest shrines, 


PERCIVAL, 
An eagle in the sky 
Of song, he proudly mounts, 
And rears his crest where lie 
Castalia’s purest founts, 
HALLECK, 
A streamlet in the morn— 
A torrent in the night ; 
When stars areo’er it boin, 
Are emblems of his might, 


DANA, 


He strung his solemn lyre 
With chords tht seraphs own,— 
Vet oft the wildest fire 
Darts round the miastrel’s throne, 
WETMORE, 
An oak, around whose form 
The greenest ivy clings, ' 
Soaring alike in calm and storm,-— 
To us thine image brings, 
PIERPONT. 
He strixes his harp, and lo! 
Oar patriots round us throng! 
What tears of rapture flow 
At his inspired song, 
JOHN NEAL, 
A whirlwind in the clouds ! 
Vesuvious spouting flume, 
Pale ghosts in snow-white shrouds, 
Mast typify thy name, 
GALLAGHER, 
Bo'd as the storms that roll 
Around our western shies, 
The thoughts that fill thy soul 
Tous in song arise. 
HILLHOUSE, 
A mighty Alp of mind; 
Within its shadow, flowers, 
Where poesy’s enshrin’d 
In amaranthine bow'rs, 


FAIRFIELD, 
Wild as the sybil’s tone 
His barniag thoughts are given; 
A tow’ring Alp his throne 
His wreath the stars of heaven, 


WHITTIER, 
Loud as the trumpet’s blast, 
Sweet as an angel's lyre, 
His word’s in years long past 
Gush’d out in patriot fire! 
WILLIAM WALLACE, 
ERA 38 
THE GOOD WIFE. 
Her house 
Was ordered well, her children taught the way 
Of life, who rising up in honor, called 
Herblessed, Best pleased to be admired at home, 
And here, reflected from her husband's praise, 
Her own, she sought no gaze of foreign eye; 
His praise alone,yand faithful love, and trust 
Reposed, was happiness enongh for her, 
Yet wii, that saw her pass, and heard the poor, 
With earnest benedictions on her steps 
Attend, could from obsisance keep his eye, 


a ) 
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Or tongue from due applause! In virtue fair, 

Adorned with modesty, aud matron grace 

Unspeakable, and love, her face was like 

The light, most welcome to the eye of man; 

Refreshing most, most horfored, most desired, 

Of all lic saw in the dim world below, 

As morning when she shed her golden locks, 

And on the dewy toy of Hermin walked, 

Or Zion hill; so glorious was her path, 

Old men beheld, and did her reverence, 

And bade their danghters look, and take from her 

Example of their future life; the young 

Admired, and new resolve of virtue made; 

And none who was her husband asked: his air 

Serene, and counten:nce of joy, the sign. 

Of inward satisfaction, as he passed 

The crowd, or sat among the eld«rs, tolds 

In holiness complete, and in the robes 

Of saving righteousness, arrayed for heaven, 

How fair, that day, among the fair, she stood ! 

How lovely on the eternal hills her steps ! 
ROBERT PoLLock, A.M. 


Cone Ears Se 
From the Violet for 1839. 
THRE ROSE BUD IN AUTUMN. 
Come out, pretty rose-bud, my lone, timid one! 
Come forth from thy green leaves, and peep at the sun ; 
For little he does in these dull autumn hours 
At height’ning of beauty, or laughing with flowers, 


His beams, on thy tender young cheek that he plays, 
Will give it a blush which no other can raise, 

Thy fine silken petals he’l! softly unfold, 

And pour in their centre sweet odors and gold. 





I would not instruct thee in coveting wealth; 

| But beauty, we know is the offspring of health; 

| And health, the fair daughter of freedom, is bright 
| With feasting on breezes and drinking the light, 


Then come, pretty bud, from thy covert peep out, 
| And see what the glad laughing sun is about; 
His darts, if they hit thee, will only impart 
| A grace to thy form, and a sweet to thy heart! 
HANNAH F, GOULD, 
| ae LS Oe 
| CONJECTURES. 
| A horse with his nose in a bag 
| Isprobably thinking of corn; 
A vestment reduced to a rag 

Is likely enough v have been worn ; 
A skeptic, who bogg'es at doubts, 

May silently swallow a sin ; 
And in politics, they wha are ‘outs,’ 

May possibly, wish to get in. 


A lady, when dressing for church, 

May perhaps have a thought of this earth; 
A lover, when left in the lurch, 

With miudlin may bother your airth ; 
A lawyer who frowns at a fee, 

May be moved by some deeper pretence ; 
And aman who is hanging, can be 

In a state of most p inful stespense, 








CLAT TERY. 
O thou wo:ld! great nurse of flattery, 
|| Why dost thou tip men’s tongnes with golden wi 
| nd poise their deeds with weight of heavy lead, 
| 





A 
‘| ‘Phat fair performance cannot follow promise ? 
O that a min might hold the heari’s close book 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lavish tongue, when itdoth utter 


And choke the 
| The breath of f.lsehood, not character'd there! 
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